Journal of the 


Royal Society of Arts 


FRIDAY, 


ST APRIL, 1955 VOL. Clil 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 27TH APRIL, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The 


4h 


Detection and Prevention of 
Inti-Soctal Behaviour in Young Persons’, by Sir Basil Henriques, C.B.E., M.A., 
|.P., Chairman of East London Juvenile Court. Miss Margery Fry, M.A., 
LL.D., J.P., will preside. 


THURSDAY, 28TH APRIL, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘The 
Commonwealth as a Source of Essential Oils’, by M. F. Carroll, M.Sc., F.R.L.C., 
Chief Research Chemist, Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd. Sir John 
Simonsen, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.I.C., F.R.S., a Member of Council of the Society, 
will preside. (‘The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides. ‘Tea will be served 
from 4.30 p.m.) 


MONDAY, 2ND MAY, at 6p.m. ‘The first of three CANTOR LECTURES on 
‘Stone in Architecture’, entitled ‘Stone as a Building Material’, by R. J. Schatter, 


M.A., B.Sc., of the Building Research Station, D.S.1.R. 


WEDNESDAY, 4TH MAY, at 2.30 p.m. TRUEMAN WOOD LECTURE. ‘New Ways 
of Flying’, by Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., A.F.C., Editor of Aeronautics 
E. Munro Runtz, F.R.I.C.S., Chairman of the Council of the Society, will 
preside. (The lecture will be illustrated with a film and lantern slides.) 


MONDAY, 9TH MAY, at 6p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
‘Stone in Architecture’, entitled ‘The 


on 
Weathering, Preservation and Restoration 
of Stone Buildings’, by R. J. Schaffer, M.A., B.Sc. 


WEDNESDAY, IITH MAY, at 2.30p.m. ‘The Planning of Roads’, by 
E. W. H. Vallis, M.I.Mun.E., F.R.I.C.S., Kent County Surveyor, E. Munro 
Runtz, F.R.I.C.S., Chairman of the Council of the Society, will preside. 


OF COUR CIE 


\ meeting of Council was held on Monday, 14th March, 1955. Present 
Sir Alfred Bossom; Sir Frank Brown; Sir Edward Crowe; Mr. P. A. Le Neve 
Foster; Mr. John Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; The Earl of Halsbury; Lord 


Latham; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; Sir Francis Meynell; Mr. O. P. 
Milne; Lord Nathan; Sir William Ogg; The Earl of Radnor;.Mr. E. M. Rich; 
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Sir 


Saunders; 


IST 


APRI 


Andrew Rowell; Mr. E. Munro Runtz; Sir Gordon Russell; Sir H 
Sir John Simonsen; Sir Stephen Tallents; Mr. William Wij 


Griffith Williams and Mr. J. G. Wilson; with Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-S\ 
( Deputy Secretary 


THI 


LATE MR. J. A. MILNI 


Tribute was paid to the late Mr. J. A. Milne and the Council then st 


silence. 


ELECTIONS 


‘The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 
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Baker, John Kenneth, Gosport, Hants. 

Batstord, Brian Caldwell Cook, London. 

Brower, Leslie, London. 

Child, Anthony Percival, London. 

Collins, Stephen Davey, A.R.C.M., St. Austell, Cornwall. 
Corm, Georges David, Cairo, Egypt. 

Cornwell, Royston Walter Fredrick, London. 


Cozens-Hardy, The Hon. Herbert Arthur, J.P., D.L., Liverpool. 


Crichton, Miss Doris Edington, Wirral, Cheshire. 


Crosthwaite-Eyre, Colonel Oliver Eyre, M.P., Bramshaw, Hants. 


Drewe, Brian Sydney, T.D., M.A., LL.B., Guildford, Surrey. 


Duffield, Miss Marion Ethel, London. 
Edmondson, Miss Nora Evelyn, L.R.A.M., London. 


Fry, Edwin Maxwell, C.B.E., B.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., London. 


Gale, Professor Robert Cecil, A.C.G.1., F.R.I.C., London. 


Hacker, Professor Louis M., M.A., LL.D., New York, U.S.A. 


Hart, Harry Eaton, Radlett, Herts. 

Hesketh-Prichard, Michael, C.P.A., St. Albans, Herts. 
Hope, Mrs. Katharine Louise Margaret, Lydney, Glos. 
Johnson, Eric David, Cheltenham, Glos. 

Kerby, Harry, Prestwick, Ayrshire. 

Knights, Miss Janet Emily Patricia, Surbiton, Surrey. 


Krick, Irving Parkhurst, M.S., Ph.D., Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


Lavelle, Peter Michael, Farnborough, Hants. 
McDermid, Henry Forster, Pontefract, Yorks. 
Maclachlan, Eric Hally, London. 


Maver, Commander Cornelius Graham, U.S.N.R., O.B.E., M.I.E.E., Lor 
Nicholl, Lieut.-Comdr. George William Robert, O.B.E., R.N.(retd.), Bradt 


on-Avon, Wilts. 
Parker, Barrett, A.M., Teheran, Persia. 
Paterson, Donald Charles, Dundee, Angus. 
Phillips, Bernard Glanfield, Slough, Bucks. 
Pink, William Barrington, Tendring, Essex. 
Portnall, Ernest William George, Bath, Somerset. 
Preston, Michael Richard, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Rapaport, Cyril Frank, London. 
Shaw, George William, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


Taylor, Francis William, M.E., Pensacola, Florida, U.S.A. 


Temple, Nigel Hal Longdale, Farnham, Surrey. 
Thomson, Captain, James Peter, O.B.E., Harrow, Middx. 
Williams, Miss Margaret Lindsay, R.C.A., London. 
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\PRIL 1955 
he following were awarded Associate Membership as winners of Industrial 
Bursaries in 1954: 

ie Holtzer, Miss Maria Julianna Andrea, Richmond, Surrey. 

Newman, Brian James, London. 


e following were admitted as Institutions in Union under Bye-Law 66 


lhe Automobile Association, London. 
The Museum of Applied Arts and Sciences, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Al. EXHIBITION OF BURSARY DESIGNS 
was announced that Sir David Eccles, the Minister of 


ed to open the Society’s Annual Exhibition of Designs submitted in the 


Education, had 


lustrial Art Bursaries Competition, on 16th May. 


ERT MEDAI 
Further consideration was given to the award of the Albert Medal for 1955. 


MAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST 
he recommendations of the Thomas Gray Memorial ‘Trust Committee with 


ard to awards for 1954 were approved and their proposals for 1955 were 
ypted. 

1. JOINT COMMITTEE 

he Council members of the R.D.1. Joint Committee were reappointed to 


serve for the next twelve months. 


\AMINATIONS 
It was reported that the entries for the Easter series of Examinations numbered 
29,291 as against 26,973 in 1954. 


GACY FROM THE LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL P. J. COWAN 
It was also reported that under the will of the late Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Cowan 


Society had received a legacy of £200. 


THER BUSINESS 
\ quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 


THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST 


Offer of Prize of £50 for a Deed of Professional Merit 

In recognition of the remarkable skill which is so constantly displayed at sea, 
Council offers a prize of £50 to a member of the British Merchant Navy for 

leed brought to its notice which, in the opinion of the judges to be appointed 
the Council, is of outstanding professional merit. 

The period to be covered by the offer will be the year ending 30th September, 
55, and deeds of a character worthy to be considered for this offer may be 
ught to the notice of the Council by any person not later than 31st December, 
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1955. They will not, however, be considered by the judges unless they hay 
endorsed by a recognized authority or responsible person able to testify 
deed t6 be adjudged. 

The Council reserves the right to withhold, reduce or divide the abov 
at its discretion. 

The prize of {50 offered under this heading in 1954 was not awards 


one submission received was not considered to be sufficiently remarkabl: 


BICENTENARY BANQUET IN CANADA 


HELD AT THE ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ON IQTH FEBRUARY, 


Iq 


(The following report was provided by the organizers of the banquet) 


Before the Banquet, a cocktail reception was held in an adjacent ro 
honour of Mr. Luckhurst, Secretary of the Society, commencing at 6.3 
On display were photographs of the Bicentenary celebrations in Lon 
number of illuminated addresses presented to the Society during the Li 
celebrations, and the Canadian commemorative plaque. 

At 7.30 p.m., the Fellows and guests started moving into the banquet 
When all were in their places, the Standard Bearer, Colonel R. S. ‘Tim 
brought in the Flag, which was placed beside the head table. Following 
the Banquet Chairman, Dr. A. W. ‘Trueman, proposed the Loyal ‘Toast: 

The toast I am about to propose will have for us this evening mor 
its customary meaning, for Her Majesty was formerly President ot 

Society and is now our Patron. Ladies and Gentlemen: The Queen 

The National Anthem followed, and Dr. Trueman then stated : 


We have gathered here to commemorate the 2ooth anniversary of a 1 
distinguished Society, which has the honour of serving not only wu 
Royal Patronage but also under Royal Direction. Just a few minutes 
there was placed in my hands a cablegram from our President, His R 
Highness ‘The Duke of Edinburgh addressed to Mr. Conder. ‘This is 
message : 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LOND‘ 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, I SEND MY WA 
GREETINGS TO ALL 
THE 


CANADIAN 
THEIR 


FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY AND MY 


GATHERING 


BEST WI 


FOR SUCCESS OF BICENTENARY 


IN TORONTO. 


PHILIP 
Ladies and Gentlemen, | give you our President, His Royal High: 
The Duke of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Trueman then called upon Colonel the Reverend W. JT. RB 
Flemington, President of Mount Allison University, to pronounce the invocat! 


Our Father we thank Thee for the Fellowship of this Society and its 
two hundred years of service. Bless us, we beseech Thee, in this evening + 
gathering and in Thy Service. Amen. 
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Fellows and guests took their places, and Dr. Trueman continued : 


\Ir. Luckhurst, Honoured Guests and Fellows. May I express my sense 


leasure and honour on having the privilege of serving as your Chairman 


loast Master at this banquet. Before we go any further with our pro- 


me, | should like to introduce to you those who are seated at the head 


le: Fellows who have helped to make this banquet possible, and their guests. 


On my far right is Mr. John Rexall Kennedy with Mrs. Kennedy; Mr. 


Bronfman, a Patron of the Canadian Bicentenary Committee; Mrs. 
es Warren; Mr. Stanley N. Conder, Chairman of the Committee, and 


s. Conder; our guest of the evening, who will be introduced to you later. 
On my far left is Mr. William E. Austin, a Co-Chairman of the Committee, 


\irs. Austin; Dr. Ross Flemington; Mr. John S. Entwistle, Honorary 
easurer of the Committee, and Mrs. Entwistle; Mr. R. Y. Eaton, a Patron 
the Committee, and Mrs. Eaton. Unfortunately, two other Patrons of the 

Committee, Colonel R. 5. McLaughlin and Senator W. Rupert Davies, were 
ible to be with us to-night, but have asked us to pass on their best wishes. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, your head table. 


ter a round of applause, Dr. Trueman commented : 


\s you know, this is the first official function of the Society ever held 


Canada. It is most fitting that it be held in honour of the Society's 


DK entenary 


Our gathering here to-night is an act of honour to an organization which 


as received acclaim all over the world for the excellent work it has done 
the 


encouragement of the arts and sciences during the past twenty decades. 


We Canadians, who are Fellows of the Society, take justifiable pride in our 


nembership, for the work of the Society has meant much to our own Canadian 


irtistic and scientific development. Let us hope that this meeting may be the 


first of other meetings. At any rate, let us not wait until the year for celebrating 
the next centenary comes round. 


It is with these thoughts, then, that I welcome you wholeheartedly to our 
Canadian Bicentenary Banquet. 


Dr. Trueman mentioned that the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, a Co-Chairman 
the Committee, had been asked to welcome the delegates in 


i 


French to 


vever, that Mr. Gagnon had been taken ill at the last moment and unfortunately 
not able to attend the banquet. 


(he representatives of other organizations, who had brought greetings to 
Society, were then introduced by Dr. ‘Trueman: 


When this historic Society was founded on the twenty-second of March 
the year 1754, its full name was established as The Society for the 
itncouragement of the Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. Since then we 
ive been privileged to use the prefix Royal and in the interests of brevity 
e name has been commonly shortened to The Royal Society of Arts. But the 
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From left to right: Dr. A. 
Stanley N. Conder, committee 


committee patron; and Fohn S. Entwistle 


W. Trueman, banquet chairman 
chairman; Allan Bronfman, 


, honorary treasurer 


new title was not intended to indicate any restriction of the original pur 
and scope of the Society’s activities. If anything, the original intent 
founders has been expanded over the past 200 years. The word Encow 
ment in its fullest sense is as appropriate to-day as it was then. 

The Royal Society of Arts was one of the first organizations of its 
Over the years, many kindred associations have sprung up. In this a 
specialization, however, our Society is one of the few which has retained 
varied interests. It is interested in and represented by all the major for 
cultural activity, using the word ‘cultural’, of course, in its wide and p1 
sense. It therefore is most fitting that we should bear in mind to-night 
original trinity named in our first title—Arts, Manufactures and Comm: 
and hear briefly from representatives of these. We are honoured to hay 
us Mr. Charles F. Comfort, of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, 
brings greetings to the Society from the artists of Canada. Mr. Comfort 


Mr. Charles F. Comfort, R.C.A,, O.S.A., Vice-President of the Royal Ca 
Academy of Arts, then replied: 

The President of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, the d 
guished architect, Mr. Hugh Allward, has asked me to convey to you his 
real regret that he has been unable to accept your very kind invitaticr 
present at this historic meeting. 

As Vice-President of that institution, it becomes an honour and a pri 
for me to bring to you the greetings and felicitations, at this Bice n' 
Banquet, of one of your younger Canadian progeny, the Royal Ca: 
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ademy, which, by comparison, is but a youth of only seventy-five summers. 
nly hope that when the world reaches the year A.D. 2080, we will have as 
vsorous, commendable and inspiring a record of public service as you at 
is MoMent enjoy. 

When I was nominated to be present here this evening, | realized the great 

portance of paying a tribute to you, and to your antecedents of the Royal 
Society of Arts, for the countless benefactions you have bestowed on the 

monwealth in the two hundred years of your service. As an artist, I am 
ippy to have the opportunity of recalling briefly some of the great projects 

i have initiated, and the countless acts of encouragement your Royal 
Society has performed with respect to the fine arts. Notable among these 

jects was the organization in 1760 of the first public exhibition of con- 

porary painting ever held in Great Britain, a unique development fot 
sat day, which led directly to the founding of the Royal Academy eight years 
iter, under the presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

\ithough Sir Henry ‘Trueman Wood in his History of the Society does not 

ll us the names of those who contributed to that first exhibition, I should 
ike to recall that the great contemporaries of the day were men whose 
brilliant contributions to art have not diminished with the passage of time: 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘Thomas Gainsborough, Allan Ramsay, William 
Hogarth, Richard Stubbs, Alexander Cozens, and Richard Wilson, to mention 
nly a few. Of these, Reynolds, Ramsay, and Hogarth were early members 
of the Royal Society of Arts. 

The story of the Royal Society of Arts is so rich in association and achieve- 
ment in its relationship with the fine arts that we, the heirs of your generous 
foresightedness, look back on the record with pride and gratitude. There is 
scarcely an art organization anywhere in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations at the present time which does not owe its existence directly or 
ndirectly to the energetic example established so long ago by the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

It may be noted that among the many young artists, whose early promise 
was recognized and encouraged by your Society, there occur such names as 
that of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Lawrence, you may recall, became the third 
President of the Royal Academy in 1820, following the death of Benjamin 
West. Then there was Sir John Everett Millais. Sir John was a precocious 
young man from Southampton, who first won the Royal Society of Arts’ silver 
medal for drawing at ten years of age and its gold medal at eighteen. He 
became identified with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and painted many 
paintings we are all familiar with, such as Christ in the Carpenter's Shop and 
rhe Death of Ophelia. Another Victorian painter, encouraged by your Society, 
was William Powell Frith, the realist painter of Derby Day and The Railway 
Station. Then there were Sir Charles Eastlake, who wrote an invaluable book 
n 1847, entitled Materials for a History of Oil Painting; and Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who was reputed to have been Queen Victoria’s favourite painter, 
nd was certainly one of the most popular and successful painters of 
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his day. Scores of others could be named, all of whom at some 
their careers have been acknowledged and encouraged by the Royal s 
of Arts. But I must move closer to my happy task. I have confined my 1 
solely to your Society’s work in the field of painting. That, | was t 
to be my province. But I am not unaware of the tremendous contri 
you have made in the wider fields of commerce and industry. For 
great benefactions, and for the inspiration which you undoubtedly 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, and her distinguished hus 
the Marquis of Lorne, when they founded the Royal Canadian A 
in 1880, we shall forever be grateful. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you a toast: It is th 
hope of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, and of the artists of ( 
that this 2ooth anniversary of the Royal Society of Arts will mark th 
clusion of one era of great achievement in public service, and announ 
beginning of another: ‘The Royal Society of Arts. 


Following the toast, Dr. Trueman continued : 


‘The Society was born in an era when science was beginning to con 
its own. It was the age of development and invention which produc: 
first cornerstones of industrial mechanization. ‘To the growth of indu 
the Society has contributed much. It was an early proponent of indus 
design. An historical analysis of the Society’s Journal shows that mu 
the human ingenuity and inventiveness which give scientific basis to m: 
manufacturing appeared very early in the form of papers presented b 
our learned Society. It is only fitting, therefore, that we have in our 1 
Mr. J. Ross Belton, representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associati 
who brings us greetings from the manufacturers of Canada. Mr. Belton. 


Mr. F. Ross Belton, B.Sc., Honorary Treasurer of the Canadian Manufactu 
Association, then replied : 


I have been afforded the signal privilege of conveying a fraternal greet 


from Canadian manufacturing industry to the Royal Society of Arts on t! 


occasion when the Fellows of the Society in Canada are gathered tog 
to celebrate the 2ooth anniversary of the birth of their parent Society. 
As our Chairman has mentioned, your Society sprang into being 
a somewhat longer name than its present one. It was designated ‘Vhe Sox 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. ‘That 


two hundred years ago, when the pace of everyday life was gently measu 


anc the compelling urge that is the hall mark of the twentieth century 
not exist to demand either a sharp abbreviation of the name or its reduct 
to a series of unpunctuated letters which intrigue the few but confound 
many. But it was shortened over the years, until to-day it is known 
respected throughout the British world as the Royal Society of Arts. 

‘The change in name may, on the surface, have placed an apparent emp! 
on the arts, but the Society has always maintained an abiding interest 1 
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nufacturing and commercial facets of British life. This was made abundantly 

ar by the interest which the Society, under the guidance of its then 

esident, His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, displayed in the con- 
ruction of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park in 1851. This monumental 
iss and iron structure attracted exhibitors from many industrial nations, 

{ the success of this nineteenth-century exhibition — strengthened 

itain’s pre-eminence in trade and commerce and added lustre to the 
Society's reputation. 

We in the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association have terms of reference 
vhich, in some respects, are similar to your own. One of our basic objectives 
s the encouragement, by every available means, of the growth, development 
nd expansion of manufacturing in Canada. This objective, of a necessity, 
nvisages close relationships not only with science and invention but also with 

search into constantly improving industrial design. Our Association, 

presentative of manufacturing industry from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
s far younger than your Society. Your founding antedated ours by one 
hundred and seventeen years. But the parallel approach of our two organiza- 
tions towards a common worthy goal permits me, though | must admit with 
some diffidence, to offer felicitations from so fledgling a body to one so old 
and wise. 

I offer this toast from the manufacturing industry of Canada to the Royal 
Society of Arts: May the next two hundred years see you flower to an even 
greater degree than you have in the two centuries since your birth, and may 
the stamp of patronage on your continuing activities remain forever Royal! 


After this second toast, Dr. Trueman further stated: 


The work of the Society has been synonymous with the development of 
commerce. At the time of its birth, business was undergoing a radical economic 
change. The painstaking care of the craftsman was gradually being replaced 
by the methods of mass-production. During the great age of the Industrial 
Revolution the Society did much to stimulate artistic development in 
commerce as the answer to the decline in individual craftsmanship. Later, 
with the growth of commerce as we now know it, came the need for commercial 
education to keep pace with technological development. ‘The Society stepped 
into this breach. ‘To-day, its courses in business education are recognized as 
second to none. Because of the Socicty’s interest in the development of 
ommerce, we are honoured to have with us to-night Mr. ‘Thomas Oakley, 

presenting the Canadian Chambers of Commerce, who brings us grectings 
trom commerce in Canada. Mr. Oakley. 

Vr. Thomas Oakley, of the National Board of Directors of the Canadian 
ambers of Commerce, then replied : 

On behalf of the Canadian Chambers of Commerce from coast to coast, 

nd the great field of commerce in Canada, it gives me considerable pleasure 

) bring greetings to the Royal Society of Arts. During the past 200 years 

sur Society has contributed much, not only to the development of 


, 
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commerce throughout the Commonwealth, but also to greater expans 
world trade. The tangible results of this work may not always be o! 
beGause we are prone to consider development of commerce through t 
of investment and organization. But culture is also an important f{: 
commerce. Indeed, the cultural aspects of good design and sound edi 
are corner stones of sales, and sales are the incentive for commerce. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, may this 200th anniversary 
Royal Society of Arts be but a stepping stone to the centuries ahead. 
Dr. ‘Trueman thanked Mr. Comfort, Mr. Belton and Mr. Oakk 
dinner was then served. During coffee, Dr. ‘Trueman introduced th: 
speaker, Mr. Kenneth W. Luckhurst, Secretary of the Royal Society of 
Mr. Luckhurst, in opening his Address, read a letter which he had b: 
with him trom Lord Radnor, who was Acting Chairman of Council 
absence of Mr. Munro Runtz in Ceylon. Its text was as follows: 


Dear Mr. Conder, 14th February, 195 


The February meeting of our Council has just closed and I am writi 
this letter to send you the very warm good wishes of all of us who wi 
here this afternoon. 

We were greatly delighted when the Secretary read to us your origi 
letter, in which you told him of the efforts of yourself and other Fell 
of the Society to arrange a suitable celebration of the Bicentenary 
Canada. Now, thanks to your determined efforts, we are so glad to kn 
that your banquet will be held on Saturday evening and the Council wis 
me to convey their thanks to all who have helped to bring this about. 

We here greatly value the support of the Society’s work which cor 
trom those of you who are overseas and we feel that your support ts 
the more commendable because your physical links with the Society ar 
slender. We are therefore glad that on this occasion you will be meet 
together in your own country as Fellows of the Society, and we are pleas 
that it has been possible to arrange for the Secretary to be present with \ 

We trust that you will have an eminently successful evening. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) Radnor, 
Stanley N. Conder, Esq. Acting Chairn 


Mr. Luckhurst then said : 


If | may be permitted to comment on Lord Radnor’s letter, | shoul: 
to add that I feel sure that the Council will be still further impressed wi 
enterprise of the Canadian Fellows when I can tell them that over one hu: 
persons have been present at the banquet and that some of them have tra\ 
well over 1,000 miles in order to attend it. May I also add how cons 
I am of the honour conferred upon me by the Council in being dep 
to represent them here this evening and by yourselves in being invit: 
deliver this address. 
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\s has already been said this evening, this is indeed an historic occasion, 
r it is the first gathering of Fellows of the Royal Society of Arts in Canada. 
night be fitting, therefore, if I first of all attempt to give you some slight 
count of the Society’s connections with this country. ‘The earliest Canadian 
embers that I can trace, if they can really be called Canadians, appear 
be Henry Ellis, the Governor of Nova Scotia in the early 1760's, and 
njamin Green, the ‘Treasurer of Nova Scotia, who was elected a member 
March, 1762. ‘The Society's earliest active effort on behalf of any part 
what is now Canada was to offer a prize for the cultivation of hemp in 
Nova Scotia at that same period. This offer achieved nothing, but in the 
riod of the Napoleonic Wars the Society was successful, by the offer 
a number of gold and silver medals and monetary prizes, and with the 
tive support of the Lieut.-Governors of Upper Canada and Lower Canada, 
n establishing the cultivation of hemp in both these Provinces, and in securing 
s importation into the United Kingdom where, of course, it was desperately 
eeded for naval purposes. Prizes were also awarded at that time to several 
Canadians for the invention of implements for preparing the fibre. 
\nother early activity of the Society in Canada was its offer in 1792 of 
. gold medal for the discovery of ‘a North-West passage by land from Canada 
the South Sea’. At that ttme Alexander Mackenzie was, of course, engaged 
in his famous explorations of North-West Canada and, as you will know better 
than I, he reached the Pacific Coast the following year. It was not, however, 
intil 1800 that the Society’s gold medal was awarded to him, and a briet 
port of his journey, written by himself, was published in the Society's 
[vansactions tor that year. A rather similar award made by the Society in 


those days was of a gold medal to Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Bouchette tor at 


xtensive map of Canada which he presented to the Society in 1816 
Coming to more recent times, I must, of course, refer to the R. B. Bennett 
Empire Prize for not only was it endowed by a Canadian, for the benefit ot 
the whole British Commonwealth, but out of the first three awards of this 
ery high honour two have been made to fellow-countrymen of yours, to 
Dr. Camsell in 1947 and to Dr. Mackenzie in 1953. ‘he Society has also 
in recent years been closely linked with Canada through its Presidents, for 
within the last fifteen years one of them was a former Governor-General 
and another a former Prime Minister of the Dominion. ‘The former Governor- 
General was, of course, the late Duke of Connaught who more than once 
assured me of the particular interest which he took in the Commonwealth 
activities of the Society. If I may be forgiven a personal reminiscence I should 
also like to tell you that on one occasion, when I accompanied the Chairman 
ot Council on an official visit to His Royal Highness at Bagshot, I had the 
honour of taking tea with Lady Patricia Ramsay and most of the conversation 
over tea was about the happy days which the Princess had spent at Ottawa 
during her father’s Governor-Generalship. ‘The former Prime Minister 
[ refer to was the late Viscount Bennett and it was my privilege to come into 
frequent and intimate contact with him as he was not only President of the 
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Society but also Chairman of the Council. This meant, of course, that | 
a very active part in the direction of the Society’s affairs: indeed, 
presiding at an Annual General Meeting on the afternoon before hy 
Our many conversations began, as they should, with the affairs of the S$ 
but invariably developed into reminiscences of Canadian life and at 
and the many profound conclusions about life in general which h 
reached as a result of his experiences. 

I think it is appropriate, as we are celebrating this evening the suc 
conclusion by the Society of two hundred years of activity, that I shoul 
a few words about the general course of its history. Although its 
have always been the same, namely, the encouragement of advancement i 
wide fields of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, its methods have al; 
in the course of the years, and the main change which has taken place di 
this period into two roughly equal halves. During its first cen 
approximately, the Society was mainly occupied in offering awards for a ¢ 
variety of practical objects and for the fostering of artistic talent. Mr. Cor 
has referred to the many young artists who were encouraged in their « 
days by receiving a prize from the Society of Arts. Through other applica 
of this method the agriculture of England was transformed, new ci 
were introduced into the Colonies, new industries established at hom« 
overseas, and the welfare and safety of the workers increasingly cared 
Another practical method which the Society introduced in those days 
Mr. Comfort has also mentioned, was the Exhibition, and fortunately) 
Society now possesses a copy of the Catalogue of the first Exhibitio: 
Contemporary Art which was held in its Rooms in 1760. From this docun 
it appears that the work of many famous artists appeared on the walls 
was, for example, the first time that the general public had an opportuni 
of seeing the work of Joshua Reynolds, and almost all the famous art 
mentioned by Mr. Comfort exhibited on that occasion. 

In the second half of the Society’s history its primary function has b 
that of a Learned Society. ‘That is to say, its chief regular activities have b 
the holding of meetings at which papers are read on recent developmen! 
and the publication of these papers in its Journal. The range cover 
these papers is so vast, and their authorship of such high standing, that t! 
form a unique collection of contemporary knowledge, and as this eve: 
is an occasion when it is perhaps quite in order to blow our own trur 
I am tempted to refer to an incident related in this connection by | 
Bennett. One day at Ottawa, His Lordship asked Senator Cantley how 
managed to be so well-informed on so great a variety of subjects. ‘The Set 
replied that it was because he read ‘the most wonderful magazine in 
world’. R. B. Bennett asked what that was and Senator Cantley rep! 
‘The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, of course!’ I hope Senator Cant 
has his successors in Canada to-day! 

Besides its lectures and Journal, the Society is still active in many prac! 
ways, such as its great system of Commercial Examinations, its Ant 
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npetition for the award ot Industrial Art Bursaries, and so on. But as these 
familiar to you all through the reports in the Journal, and as my time is 
yne, I will merely say that these activities are thriving and, in general, 
<tending in their scale. 
Indeed, I am happy to report that the Society is altogether in a most 
urishing condition. Its membership is larger that it has ever been in its 
ng history and, as the recent formation of a Special Activities Committee 
is shown, it is full of vigour and anxious to be as active as possible in pursuit 
f its great objects. I believe that a sense of achievement through the recent 
Bicentenary celebrations has had a good deal to do with this, for they have 
ted as a powerful stimulus to all of us in England. Since my arrival in Canada, 
| have become very conscious that Canadian Fellows, also, are anxious to 
more active as Members of the Society, and Colonel Brown, the Honorary 
Corresponding Member, discussed this matter at length with me when 
| saw him yesterday. At present the link, through the Journal, between 
Canadian Fellows and the headquarters of the Society in London, is almost 
exclusively in one direction, but perhaps some means may be found of 
establishing a more regular two-way traffic which will be profitable to both 
sides 
Last year we were of course largely, but by no means entirely, preoccupied 
with our celebrations of the Bicentenary and it seems appropriate that I should 
now show you the film which has been made of these varied celebrations, 


ir it will help to link up our doings in England with yours here this evening. 
(The Bicentenary film was then shown.) 
Ifter the film, Mr. Fohn S. Entwistle thanked Mr. Luckhurst as follows : 


On one occasion Samuel Johnson told Boswell that the members of this 
Society’s meetings were such a distinguished gathering that when he tried 
to speak at a meeting, ‘all his flowers of oratory forsook him’. I can under- 
stand his feelings! 

We have listened with much pleasure to an intensely interesting address 

by Mr. Luckhurst aad appreciate his gracious remarks about the late Lord 
Bennett, former Prime Minister of Canada. Our honoured guest and speaker 
has outlined the multifarious nature of the tasks undertaken by the Royal 
Society of Arts in the course of its glorious history. "The accomplishments 
of the Society in the advancement and development of every department of 
science in connection with Arts, Manufactures and Commerce have enriched 
the lives of many people during the past two hundred years. It has been a 
great privilege to view the grand film of other events marking the celebration 
of the Bicentenary of the Society and especially the record of His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Edinburgh addressing the members. We are 
xceedingly grateful to Mr. Luckhurst for increasing our knowledge of the 
ums and objectives of the Society and, as this is the first meeting of the 
Canadian Fellows, you must also agree that his address was the best one we 
ave ever heard! 
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Incidentally, we regret that the Committee quite inadvertently over! 
inviting our fellow members who reside in the United States. They 
have contributed so much to the success of this meeting. 

We should like Mr. Luckhurst to come back soon for at least two rea 
We want him to enjoy the hospitality of a typical Habditant in an ay 
Canadien home. It is an experience he would long remember. Such a 
is more particularly described in a book by Costain entitled The Whit. 
the Gold, and | have here a copy of that book in which is contained part 
author's original manuscript about the French regime in Canada. 

[ have the honour, Sir, to present this book to you on behalt 
lellows. (Wr. Entzistle then handed the book to Mr. Luckhurst.) 

My second point about Mr. Luckhurst’s return is that it should tak 
in the Autumn, to gaze on the picturesque and, as we sometimes sa 
devastating beauty of the Canadian woods and lakes. It is necessary to b 
a tew words from ‘Thomas Moore abc ut /nnisfallen to express turth 
feclings about Canada: ‘How fair thou art, let others tell—To feel h 
shall long be mine.’ 

‘The magnificent colours of the Canadian woods are emblematic 
descendants of British, French and many other peoples now building a 
nation. We trust they will also develc p a superior idcolegy that will dis 
the one that is causing so much concern thrcoughc ut the world to-day. 

And so, as a gentle reminder to cur hc nc ured guest that he must « 
back to Canada, I would ask him on his return to dear old London kind! 
present this two-colcured gold maple leaf to Mrs. Luckhurst. 

Mr. Luckhurst, I have the honour to extend to you the thanks of 
Fellows of the Royal Seciety of Arts in Canada and their guests for cor 
to this country and delivering such a delightful and inspiring address. 


Mr. Luckhurst, in reply, expressed his gratitude for the warmth of the wel: 


accorded to him and the very generous and delightful gifts for his wif 
himself. 


Dr. ‘Trueman then expressed regret that Colonel Walter James Bro: 


Honorary Corresponding Member for Canada, cculd not attend the bang 


owing to a prolonged illness. Dr. Trueman mentioned, however, that 
following telegram of appreciation had been scnt to Colonel Brown, during | 
banquet, on behalf of all Fellows in attendance: 


COLONEL WALTER JAMES BROWN, 
1006 WELLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


BEST PERSONAL REGARDS FROM ALL THE FELLOWS AT THI CANA 
BICENTENARY BANQUET OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. WE REGRET THAT 
CANNOT BE WITH US TO-NIGHT. 


STANLEY N. CONI 
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The commemorative plaque, designed by W. A. Midgley, of the 
Ontario College of Art, and carved by Thomas T. Bow 
of Toronto. The plaque is made of Canadian close-grained 
maple and Canadian bronze plated with Canadian nickel 


4 
DIAN COMMEMORATION | 
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Dr. Trueman then called upon Mr. Allan Bronfman to present the Can 
plaque. Mr. Bronfman stated: 


As our Chairman pointed out earlier, this commemorative banquet 
helped to mark the finale of 200 years of outstanding endeavour in furth 
the arts and sciences. But at the same time, it has established a new miles 
in the history of the Society’s role in Canada. This has been the first off 
function of the Society ever held in this country. It is our sincere hope 
it will prove to be a precedent for many events to come, just as the Bicente: 
will be a cornerstone for the future development of the Society's inter 

We who are here to-night are indeed honoured to have had this privi! 
of taking such a direct part in the historic Bicentenary celebrations. But 
are merely the official representatives of our compatriots who, for reasor 
distance or business, are not able to be with us on this occasion. It is for 
reason that we have an important function to perform on behalf of our m 
bership in this country. At their request, we have had prepared a \ 
memorative plaque to recognize the significant contribution of the Societ 
the development of the arts and sciences in Canada and throughout 
Commonwealth. ‘This plaque is typically Canadian, having been designed 
sculptured by Canadians and comprising Canadian materials. 

Mr. Luckhurst, on behalf of the Fellows resident in Canada, it gives 
considerable pleasure to present to the Royal Society of Arts this token ot 
sincere appreciation. 


Mr. Luckhurst replied : 


On behalf of the Society, | wish to express our sincerest appreciation 


this charming and generous presentation. ‘The plaque is a most interesting 


and beautiful piece of work and will always serve to remind the mem! 
of the Society at home of this Canadian event, which is another highlig 
in the Society’s Bicentenary year. 


Dr. Trueman then introduced the designer of the plaque: 


You have all had the opportunity of seeing our Canadian plaque durii 
the reception. I am sure that you will agree with me when I say that we 
be proud of our small contribution to the Society’s Bicentenary. But a pla 


such as this requires careful planning and implementation. ‘Through ¢! 


facilities of the Ontario College of Art, the plaque was designed by Mr. W 
Midgley and sculptured by Mr. Thomas T. Bowie. While Mr. Bowie co 
not be with us to-night, we are fortunate to have in our midst the designe: 

It is a pleasure to present Mr. Midgley, of the Ontario College of Art. 
Following the applause, Dr. ‘Trueman called upon Mr. Luckhurst \ 
thanked all those responsible for organizing the banquet, and presented 
Mr. Conder a copy of The Royal Soctety of Arts, 1754-1954, as a mem 


of the occasion. 


The meeting adjourned with the playing of O Canada. 
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The following is the text of a telegram which was sent to His Royal Highnes 
President after the banquet. 


iis ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 

RESIDENT, ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

UCKINGHAM PALACF, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS: THE CANADIAN FELLOWS OF TH 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS EXPRESS THEIR SINCERE APPRECIATION OF YOUR KIN 


IESSAGE OF WARM GREETINGS AND SEND TO YOU THEIR FELICITATIONS UPO? 


HIS MEMORABLE OCCASION OF THE SOCIETY’S BICENTENARY, 

STANLEY N. CONDER 

CANADIAN BICENTENARY BANQUI 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


The text of a letter from Mr. Conder, in reply to the letter from 


urman of Council which was read out at the banquet, is given belo 


On behalt of the 187 Fellows of the Royal Society of Arts in Canada 
{ wish to express our sincerest thanks for your kind message of greetings 
extended to us by Mr. Luckhurst at our Canadian Bicentenary celebration 

There can be no doubt that the interest taken by the Council in ou 
commemorative event was a contributing factor to its success. 

lo say that we were pleased to have Mr. Luckhurst with us, would be 
a gross understatement. Not only did he present a most enjoyable talk at 
the banquet, but his visit to Canada did more to strengthen the Society's 
role in this country than could have been accomplished through a century 
of correspondence. 

This was the first function of the Society in Canada. It is ou 
sincere hope that it will not be the last. As Your Lordship pointed out in 
your letter, the ties which bind us together are slender. Yet the results ot 
our Canadian event show ample evidence that the membership in this 
country is vitally interested in its Society. 

In the final analysis, the assistance of the Council not only gave impetus 
to our Bicentenary celebration, but it also served to strengthen to a degree 
the links of Commonwealth solidarity. 


For this we shall be forever grateful. 


1 short report of the Secretary's visit to Canada and the United States will bi 
published shortly in the Journal. 


THE THIRD EVENING DISCUSSION MEETING 


The third and last experimental discussion meeting this Session was held 


n Thursday, 17th March, the subject being ‘The Future of Shop Design and 
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Window Display’. Mr. John Gloag opened the discussion. He first traced 
evolution of the shops of to-day from the market stalls of the Middle A 
and explained that it was not until the seventeenth century that shops a: 
know them began to take shape. ‘hen, with the improvements in the ma 
facture of glass, the shop window developed. At first shop windows had s: 
panes, the glazing bars made it difficult for customers to see much inside, 
consequently few goods were displayed. During the eighteenth century n 
customers did their shopping by carriage, and walking in the streets was avoi 
by richer people owing to the bad state of the pavements and roads. When | 
glass was introduced, shop windows were enlarged and the art of display n 
progress. 

Between the two wars much was done to improve shop window design 
display. ‘The first self-service shop was introduced in this country in the 19 
Since the last war the super-market, in which almost anything can be bou 
under one root, has been introduced. 

In shop window display the tendency now was to use virtually invis 
equipment, of glass and plastics, for keeping goods in position. Shop desig: 
tended to take the pavement into partnership with the shop. ‘This increa 
the invitation to enter. Inside the shop the customer was encouraged to exat 
and handle the goods, and open display fitments encouraged this. 

Points were made in the discussion which followed on the desirability of 
standardization of shops, the quality of display in small shops, super-mai 
in satellite towns, and the effect of the chain store system on the small tr 
One speaker stressed the fact that shopkeeping was the development . 
workshop, and that the front shop really developed from the back shop. ‘| 
was a feeling of confidence in the salesman who had served his time in the 
shop. The self-service store was the complete negation of that principle, 
the supe r-market which robbed the town of its ratson d’étre by removing 
shops was the final imbecilitv. Shopping was a social occasion, and if the 
keeper was entertaining he would attract custom. ‘The personal toucl 
necessary for successful business. 

In the course of the discussion a number of coloured lantern slides, illust: 
the development of shop architecture, were shown by Mr. Bryan West 
F.R.I.B.A., and by Mr. ‘Taylor Rose who gave a commentary on some | 


ia 


slides which showed old and new ideas of shop display. 


Phose who took part in the discussion included Mr. R. E. Gamlen, Sir Gor 
Russell, Director of the Council of Industrial Design, Mr. D. St. Julian-B 
Mr. Gordon Norton, Mr. Roger Pryer and Mr. E. Munro Runtz, Chai 
t Council of the Society. 


he meeting was presided over by Mr. A. R. N. Roberts, a Vice-Presid 


ot the Society. 
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‘-HANDIGARH AND PLANNING 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


The Str George Birdwood Memorial Lecture by 


E. MAXWELL FRY, C.B.E., B.Arch., F.R1.B.A., 
and FANE B. DREW, F.R.1.B.A., 


delivered to the Commonwealth Section of the 
Soctety on Thursday, 3rd February, 1955, with 
Her Excellency Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 


High Commissioner for India, in the Chair 


HE CHAIRMAN: I am very happy indeed to be here this evening. Normally an 
ision like the present would be a busman’s holiday for me, but association with 
s Society and with this particular event is something which gives me great pleasure 
{ do not think any of you need an introduction to the two speakers of the evening 
you might be interested to know my relationship, not with them, but with the 
rk that they have been doing in India. It goes back rather a long time before they 
ne to India. In the 1930s I was Minister of Local Government in the United 
inces, and one day the Chief Minister sent for me and said, ‘You know there 1s 
ad American going around here who has all sorts of ideas about planning for 
i, especially in the villages. I really do not know what to do with him, but will 
i see him and persuade him that we are not in need of modern planning for our 
ves’. So presently this person came to see me, but, instead of being able to convinces 
that India was not in need of village planning, I found that he was convincing 
of his point of view, and I was going all along the road with him. Soon I was 
mgst his most ardent supporters. | am glad to say that I also succeeded in con 
ng my State Government, and later the Federal Government, that the servi 
s idealist were exactly what we needed, and that his imagination would help u 
man was Albert Mayer whom, I think, most of you know quite well. He wa 


nk, instrumental in persuading the Government of the importance of invitin 


l-known architects from abroad to come to India and assist in the planning of 
new capital of the Punjab in Chandigarh. When I was invited here these thought 

to my mind and influenced my decision to accept. | am also glad of the privileg 
wing associated with the Commonwealth Section of the Society and what it 


ls for. I know that this Society has helped to interpret India on various level 
it is one of the links we must preserve. It is good that Mr. Maxwell Fry and 


Drew come to us to-day through this Society. Both have earned a great de 
gratitude from the people of India and, particularly, from the people of the Punyal 
se lovely new capital they have been instrumental 1n helpiny to build 


his lecture is known as the Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture. I thin 
right to mention that Sir Cseorge Birdwo rd Was a r ot this society for 


h 


irly fifty years and contributed to the success of the Indian Section whic 


rmed as far back as 1868, and which has now been incorporated in_ the 


Wa 


mmonwealth Section. Sir George Birdwood served in India, and his name ts vers 
ll known and respected there. When he returned from India he served in the India 
fee in London and was mainly connected with the history and arts of India. After 

death in 1917 a subscription was raised to establish the Sir George Birdwood 
lemorial Lecture which is devoted to subjects relating to the art, literature, and 
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social phenomena of India. The first 


of these annual lectures was delive: 
June, 1920, by another Englishman 


whose name is well-known in 
Sir Valentine Chirol. The subject of his lecture was ‘The Enduring Power of Hind 
So this Society has always endeavoured to interpret the various phases of th« 

lite of India and I am very happy that to-night we have the opportunity of lis: 
to a talk on the building of modern India, for one of the most important parts 

Five-Year Plan relates to housing and architecture. 


The following lecture, which 


was wlustrated with lantern slides, was then deliz 
THE LECTURE 
I. THE PLAN 
By MAXWELL FRY 


The building of Chandigarh is a part, and a relatively small on 


e, of th 
Year Plan that was inaugurated in 1951, and can best be appreciated ag 


the story of disaster and misfortune of the opéning years of Indian independ 
to which the Five Year Plan was the courageous and effective reply. 

By 1951 India had completed a self-examination and knew what she \ 
do. She was incontrovertibly a nation, united, dedicated to the eXxpositi 
a democratic way of life bridging east and west, and with a government cart 
forward into a constructive period the confidence accumulated in a peri 
stress without the usual deposit of bitterness and recrimination. 

The Five Year Plan is an assessment of needs to be met by action, an 


tar the most important part of it, in a country where over So per cent o 
»Opulation is agricultural, is directed to improving the productivity of agricult 
lirectly through a variety of measures such as the great Sindri fertilizer | 
and the many irrigation and power-raising works, and indirectly by redirect 
the mind of a vast farming population towards definite objectives, new met! 
and self-reliant action. 


Without the Community Project and its intensification in the Nati 
Extension Service the value of the more direct projects could never be reali 
and it is in the mind of the Indian peasant that the revolution must tak« pl 


that will consolidate the impressive gains in fertility already resulting from 
Five Year Plan. 


Irrigation and power projects catch the imagination, and with good r 
because by 


1952-1953 they had added 1} million acres of fertile land 

generated 425,000 kW. of electrical power; and narrowing the field of ing 
to the north-east, the Bakhra-Nangal project, in itself the biggest canal netw 
in the world, will irrigate six million acres of sun-scorched land stretc! 
through the Punjab and Pepsu to Rajasthan and the fringes of the Indian des 
It is into such a scheme of things-—far removed from the depressing pictul 
over-population and growing misery—that Chandigarh will fit; and transfor: 
tions of the scale and character with which the Tennessee Valley Authority 

made us familiar justify the decision to make it a modern city, in the sense t 
in fifty years’ time it could hold itself the fitting capital of a highly organi 
and successful agricultural state. 
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is one travels north from Delhi along an inadequate trunk road, through an 
looking country, and over unbridged and uncontrolled river beds, little of 
is to be seen; but I have learnt in ten years’ work in West Africa how deceptive 


| appearances can be and how rapidly they can change. The bullock carts 


idle wearily along the verge of the road and the peasants bend in toil in the 
ty fields, vet the fabric of what we knew as India dissolves before our eyes 
ler the agency of bus transport, vernacular press, cinema and wireless: 
what is to take its place can only be guessed at, save where, as at Chandigarh, 


is been given concrete expression. 


Chandigarh: Master Plan 
The Capitol 4 University Area 
Commercial Centre 5 Industrial Area 
Railwav Station 6 Crel Airport 


lt is hard to believe that the decision to build a new capital for the truncated 
tate of Punjab was taken so soon after the disastrous partition that separated 
‘akistan from India in a welter of bloodshed, leaving refugees innumerable 

both sides, great losses of property, dislocation and bitterness. Yet in 1951 
hen we were first approached by the Punjab Government there was already 
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a master plan prepared by Mr. Albert Mayer of New York, and the ess: 
structure of a project incorporated in an estimate that formed the basis of fi 
and was never materially departed from. 


The secret is that the Punjabi and the Sikhs are as tough and cocky a ra 
people as anywhere on the earth—healthy, robust, obstinate and che 
‘They failed to respond to the normal idea of what a refugee should be, 


Delhi by storm, and no sooner established themselves as a government in S 


than they fixed a date for leaving it in favour of the plains; and immedi 
set about attaining their target. 


By the spring of 1952 a team of architects, with Le Corbusier as Architect 
Adviser and including M. Pierre Jeanneret, his one-time partner and c 
and Jane Drew, my life-time partner and wife, was appointed, and in a fat 
meeting in Chandigarh Rest House, on the Delhi-Simla road, hammer: 
with Mr. Albert Maver a final plan responding to Corbusier’s long held 1 
on city planning. 


The key to modern city planning lies in definition of function. So lon 


movement was largely pedestrian and wheeled traffic slow-moving, separat 


of one form of traffic from another was unnecessary; but as the speed of wh 


trathe increased, which it did as soon as roads were properly metalled, and | 


before the advent of the motor car, the separation of foot traffic from wh« 


by the construction of pavements was dictated in the interests of pedest: 


safety, and also to allow the full exercise of horse-drawn vehicular mobility 


Industrialization, by accelerating the speed of communication, concent 


people in cities built largely in accordance with pre-industrial ideas, so 


when the motor car arrived, capable of ten times the speed of horse-di 


vehicles, it spread death and havoc in all but the most grandiosely plat 


cities, While it added still further to the mounting curve of concentration, 
at focal points in every capital city in the world traffic ground to a stat 
and deadlock supervened. 


Release came only by separating fast from slow-moving traffic, as New \ 
at colossal expense, clearly demonstrated : and Le Corbusier, selecting 


the New World the two dominant features of the skyscrapers and the ek 


roadway, propounded in his Ville Radicuse a solution that met congesty 


bu'lding by re-concentrating it in high story towers, leaving a great deal of 
ground 


free for pedestrian use; and safeguarding this again by carrying n 


trafic on elevated roads serving the towers at high level, and touching gi 
at points dictated by functional need 


These proposals, which he was never himself to carry out, contain the s 


of successful urbanism wherever concentration is heavy; but at Chandig 
there was no case for this, and it could not therefore be backed by suffi 


finance: the solution would have to be two-dimensional, and for a one 
two-story town. 


The Chandigarh master plan is nevertheless a work of definition. Its ri, 
grid of fast-moving traffic roads intersect at half mile intervals across, 
three quarter mile intervals up the plan; and it is the key to the planning syst 
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these roads are secured to fast-moving traffic by being planned without 
paths, and with no frontal development whatsoever: they are nearly as much 
guarded to fast-moving motor traffic as a railway line is for trains. 

he roads define the boundaries of sectors of about 240 acres in area and 
taining up to 15,000 people, and the segregation of the fast-moving boundary 
is is secured by planning the sectors internally, and entering them at four 
its only. 

ach sector is bisected along its minor access by a road, open to all forms of 
fic, which may be called the High Street or Bazar Street. ‘his road, though 
isses from sector to sector across the plan, is indirect and staggered at its 
ction with the fast-moving grid, offering little opportunity for speed, because 
unction is to carry on its shady side the shops, markets, local offices, cinemas 
fact, the day-to-day shopping and business life of the community—and as 


it satisfies this distinct element in our composition. 


GREEN BAND 
SERVICE ROAD 


FOOTPATH 
CYCLE TRACK. 


Sector Plan 


MARKET CENTRE if 
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Along the other or major axis of the sector runs, not a road, but a wid 
of open space dedicated to the other side of life: to recreation and relay 
to youth in terms of schools and playing fields, and to age under shady 
in contemplation; and it, like the Bazar Street, continues across the plan 
direction of the Himalayas, which it has always in view. 

The sector, thus divided, has four quarters in which housing is planned, 
by a road that touches the Bazar Street at two points only, and contr 
at top and bottom with the fast-moving grid. 

‘Thus, every household is in easy and safe distance of both the open spa 
its schools and playing fields, and of business and shopping; and bh 
housing is planned to be served by the internal roads of the sector the 
concentration is inwards, the interest lies wzihin the sector, and the tempt 
to regard the outer roads as anything but a segregated route for fast-n 
public and private transport is lowered. 

‘The system could be endangered by the establishment of unauthorize 


across the fast-moving grid, but these are preventable and punishab! 


are a minor nuisance on roads that do not otherwise create traffic by 
development. In the experimental Sector 22 we have actually built hig! 
cutting off access from the sector at any but defined bus stops. 

You have therefore a grid of straight roads, interrupted at intervals of 
eighths and half a mile, which are long intervals by any standard, v« 
suited to the operation of public transport, and with roundabouts at the 
sections, safe and easy to police. You have, more faintly drawn as it \ 
corresponding grid of cycle movement, either along the Bazar Streets in 
direction, or along the bands of open space and the city park, in th 
direction, independent of the fast-moving traffic, which, when it increas 
volume, it will pass under or over. 


This is the matrix of the plan laid upon land falling at a level slope of 1 i1 
which is ideal for drainage, and shedding off towards two dry river bed 
miles apart. The land upon which Chandigarh is built is nearly fl 
immediately to the north-east, at the head of the plan, it breaks into low 
behind which the Himalayas rise immediately to 5,000 feet stretching 
indefinitely upon either hand, with glimpses of snow caps in winter, a magni! 
and ever-changing backcloth to this remarkable venture. 

The grid matrix is differentiated and given the form of a city by the accentua' 
of two major roads; one coming in from the station and going to the universi! 
the other, at right angles, leading to and from the capitol at the head of! 
plan. ‘These two roads are open to all forms of traffic in separated lanes, and | 
frontages are fully developed. The capitol group of government buildin; 
placed at the head of the plan silhouetted against the Himalayas, and at 
crossing of the two main distributive all-purpose roads is placed the city ce: 
with business and city administration. 

The accident of a minor river bed passing down the length of the pl. 
turned into a city park like a magnified version of the band of open space i! 
sectors, and this with its extension to the left towards the university, and 
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apitol approach road directly associated with it, accentuates the plan form 
humanizes, without impairing, the strict efficiency of the grid. 

hese features define a satisfactory anatomy that is completed by an in- 
trial area adjoining the river bed on the north-east, which is later to be 
iimed by damming the river and forming a square mile of water for irrigation 
poses. 

is an anatomy that, thanks to the Himalayas which close everywhere the 
thward view, will allow of easy identification at any point; but it will be 
ther accentuated by tree planting, heavily underlining the principal arteries, 
ing over-arching shade to the fast-moving traffic roads and by variety of shape 

colour masking the main lines across the plan in the bands of sectors. ‘Thus, 

difficulty of knowing in what radiating avenue of Delhi you are, and in what 
ection you are moving, will at Chandigarh be obviated; and on no road will 
torists be driving into the setting sun. 

\ city is mainly houses, but is often remembered for some one building ; 

indigarh is likely to be remembered for the group of buildings of the 
ipitol upon which Le Corbusier has lavished his greatest care. Of these, the 
High Court is completed and the Secretariat, of which Mr. Nehru laid the 
foundation stone on 7th November, 1953, is under way. 

[his group of buildings is a subtle asymmetrical arrangement within a fiat 
moghul-like park of lawn, lagoon and sculpture, backed by the first ranges of the 
Himalayas. On the left is a nine-story Secretariat of great length, associated 

ith the Assembly Building, the high open porch of which looks over to the 
High Court away on the right, with the Governor’s residence set back in 

pth. 

In the High Court Corbusier’s response to climatic conditions takes the form 
4 a single high-arched roof, a parasol indeed, under which the building sits, 
protected further on the sun side by finely adjusted vertical and horizontal sun- 
breakers. It is a bold conception embodied in a design of great nobility and fine 

roportions. ‘here is nothing mean or trivial about it. It will stand comparison 

ith the great hills before which it stands. 

he development of a city centre in the early years of the construction of the 

ity itself is an act of faith. Lacking the pressure of human affairs which in a 
rown city is taken for granted, the architect is thrown more nearly on his 
vn resources of intellect and courage than in any other act. 

Corbusier’s plan for the city centre of Chandigarh is made in full confidence 

pressures ultimately to come, and continues the theme of separate functions 
tor trafic and pedestrians by making the heart of it a great pedestrian piazza 

r chowk, as Indians would say; a cross enlarged into a large square at the centre 

nd lined with shops and offices fitted into standard elements that allow of 

xibility of needs and expression. 

Wheeled traffic, and parking space for it, circulates in rear of the piazza, and 

osses from one quarter to another over high level roads passing through the 


uldings and over the pedestrian space; and development, which has started 


m the central square, containing the City Hall and the Post Office, will join the 
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local High Street which bisects this sector as in others. There is no imn 
attempt to develop the outer frontage of the wide main avenues that bou 
sector, and thus from the beginning the city has a heart with room fo: 
expand in measure with its growth. 

The operation of the project is governed by an estimate which coy 
initial project for 150,000 people on 8,919 acres of land, and makes 
a further extension to half a million people. ‘The project contemplates 
expenditure of {12,886,385 during its first phase, and of this more t 
£6,617,213, relates to the cost of development and of civic amenities: 


\ 


balance represents the cost of government building and water supp! 
recoupable items bringing the gross expenditure to £13,417,154. Devel 
costs are to be recovered from the sale of plots to the public, and taki 
account rents paid for Government buildings in the first phase, 1 
expenditure works out at {6,241,461. 

‘The cost at which land is sold to the public includes everything cove 
the term development costs—-land acquisition, roads and bridges, sewera 
drainage, electricity, dams across the river, landscaping, railway f 
establishment charges, and a large item of civic works. This last includes as 
as 35 educational and eight medical institutions in addition to six com: 
centres, Six swimming pools, a stadium, museum and art school, library, 
hall, and a number of administrative offices; and within the 35 educat 
buildings are large colleges for men and women, four high schools 
a residential school, 11 junior secondary schools, 15 nursery schools, 
polytechnic and college of physical education. 

‘The cost of land, loaded by everything that could be held to provid 
social amenities of a modern welfare state, worked out at a value of 15 
square yard for small domestic plots, grading down to 6s. 7d. a squart 
for the largest; and at these prices land was sold by allotment, with preferenc 
displaced persons, to a waiting list far exceeding the number of plots that 
overworked architects and town planners could make available at any one 1 
Similarly the industrial and commercial plots offered by public auction 
eagerly taken up at prices nearly embarrassingly above the reserves sct vu 
them in the estimate. 

‘Thus the financing of nearly half of the total expenditure was advanced 
the payment of the first of four annual instalments of 25 per cent of 
plot values, in return for which purchasers could expect such amenities as 
never before been offered to Indian citizens. 

Conversely it was the architects’ task so to plan the city in detail as to rea 
the full value of these sales, and for engineers and architects alike to keep wit 
the already pruned estimates upon which value depended, Chandigarh bh 
what might be called the ‘cash and carry’ plan, with loans from central 
state government but very little direct subsidy. 

The work continues. When I left in April, 1953 we had, from an empty 
and a blank paper, created the beginning of a city by housing over 20,000 p« 
in permanent houses served by a waterborn sewage system, roads and electri 
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» schools, a health centre and nursery and a complete college of engineering 
ere working, an hotel open to receive guests, and the government had moved 

m its cramped quarters in Simla to cramped quarters in Chandigarh, but 
nto permanent buildings of the city, its members housed in permanent houses. 
\nd this month the judges will be in their High Court and little will remain of 
he refugee period in the hills. 

Such a record is a credit to the New India and could never have been achieved 
vithout enthusiasm and determination that ran through every part of the under- 
taking, and sustained it against the difficulties that beset all such ventures, as 

ell as those inherent in so old fashioned a system as the Indian Public Works 
Department which, if it can be overhauled and made fit for an independent 

ople, will release a fund of energy and talent that India knows how to 
mploy. 

Mr. P. L. Varma, the long sighted and broad-minded chief engineer, and 


Mir. P. N. Thapav, I.C.S., the beloved taskmaster and first administrator, ar¢ 


i¢ prime movers of Chandigarh and nearly beyond praise: it has been a pleasur¢ 
nd an honour to work with them. 

l’o the engineers and to the architects and town planners of our staff, not 
rgetting the secretarial staff and those in various capacities below, we owe 
debt of gratitude for their affectionate collaboration that turned three years’ 


ird labour into an experience that we will treasure for the rest of our lives. 


a 
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Il. HOUSING 
By JANE B. DREW 


It was Naum Gabo who said at his famous ‘Troubridge lecture at 
University: 
The artist ts led by his work to epitomize not only what he himself feels a: 
looks forward to as an individual, but what the collective human mind of 
time feels and aspires towards but cannot express. As such a forerunner of s 
development in the mentality of human society, and though his idea may 
may not eventually prevail over other ideas of his time or the future, it 
nevertheless performing a function without which no progress is possible. 
In doing the housing at Chandigarh we were most conscious that we 
designing at a time of great social upheaval, and believing as we do that art 
a most important role to play and that our life is governed by the images ot 
mind, whether inwardly or outwardly conceived, and that the outward in 
affect the inner and vice versa, we attempted, and our work is the mute crit 
by which this attempt may be judged, to make a statement which woul 
acceptable. 

I would stress that these images, although they are in a sense those of 
architects concerned, were at the time of creation influenced by the I: 


climate, both physical and spiritual, and that the architects and engineers 
worked with us and all those whom Mr. Fry has mentioned actively helped 


Housing at Chandigarh is markedly different from a pre-partition concept 
of suitable tropical housing. ‘The houses are smaller, the room heights lo 
the walls thinner, and the kitchens better equipped. The methods of coo! 
are more scientific but the greatest difference between these houses and 
partition houses, say at Delhi, is the image they present and their being thoug 
of as homes for a new way of life. If the income is too low for this standar 
life to be privately provided, then the housing is so grouped as to make it 
venient for this to be done communally. ‘Thus public epen spaces for a vari 
of purposes and buildings such as nursery schools, community centres, swimn 
baths and health centres, are designed together with the lower grade housing 

The artistic quality arises partly from the broad way in which streets 
housing groups have been treated as entities, the individual unit, be it ho 
Hat or shop, being subordinate to the whole design. The difference in 
character of the designs of the three architects, Mr. Fry, myself and Mr. Jeanne: 
is interesting and a constant matter of discussion in the town. Mr. Jeannerct 
work was a mixture of ruthless logic and a lively element of play. ‘To give 
example his windows, which sometimes present a free pattern on the fagade, 
often only surrounded on two sides—those needing climatic protection. He 
on the other hand adhered strictly to Le Corbusier’s system of modular p 
portions which he believes give a unity and order to his designs. He produ 
very ingenious brick jalli work designs, for instance, which allowed air to | 
but still gave privacy. His work was somewhat criticized as being difficult 
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id and maintain. He had a great number of small windows in some of his 
houses which housewives complained were difficult to clean. I find his 
yrous, excited rhythms improve with acquaintance and there is no doubt 
iis quality as an architect. Maxwell Fry’s development can be best examined 
a chronological appreciation of his work. | remember a friend saying when 
were deciding whether or not to go to India, ‘You will learn more from 
busier than he from you’. 
think this has happened, and Frvy’s later houses show an esthetic sense 
influenced by the urban English Georgian background, which makes his 
lian architecture the beginning of a new evolution in his work, with very 
{ geometry combined with lively vibrating rhythms and a more biting 
ilptural effect. 


\We had the advantage of planning for an enlightened government anxious to 


vide its people with the highest standard of life possible within its economy. 


original programme was to house thirteen categories of government 
ployees graded by salary ; from a peon’s house costing £244 to a chief minister's 
ise Costing approximately £7,700. ‘This programme was later extended to 
lude lower salary grades—sweeper and dhobi (a washerman)—and to self-aid 
refugee shop owners. Our minimum type of house (of which 600 were in course 
construction when I left Chandigarh) cost R.2000, or £154. It included 
two rooms, verandah, kitchen, w.c., wash place and a small enclosed courtyard, 
since the Chandigarh climate varies from an intensely hot summer to a cold 
winter a great deal of life is passed out of doors. Sleeping, eating and sitting 
more often carried out in the compound or on the roof than indoors, the 
| being a sort of shuttlecock: ‘take up thy bed and walk’ has real meaning 

n India. 


Entrance to village for government office messengers 
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he smaller houses were designed in compact social groups of about 150 | 


a figure we chose as being the usual size of Punjabi villages, and econon 


effected by shared services and walls and virtually pedestrian access with; 
precinctual area. 


We discussed our houses with their prospective inhabitants, in som« 


building pilot models, and it was soon clear that, for the very poor, space, | 


and security were the essentials. ‘They were very insistent in their plea 


rooms, however small, saying that this would enable them to live a decent { 


lite and that they would look after their houses, a statement which was | 


ih 


ably true; indeed, they looked after them better than the higher paid cl 
the grades above them. We found it difficult to achieve a house consisti: 


two rooms, w.c., wash place and a walled compound on the money all! 


and had to learn what to do without; and since timber cost more than « 


and cement more than brick and all non-local materials were expensiy 
built our cheapest housing almost entirely of brick for them. We cut do 
cement and timber work, omitting internal connecting doors, ventilatin 
lighting largely by brick jalli work. We discovered how whitewash on brick 


is a cheap, clean and beautiful surface, and how the additional smoothn 


plaster can be dispensed with as an amenity when costs have to be cut 


found that the greatest ditference in design as we went up the scale from sw 


to chief minister was in finish and larger rooms, although the number o 


naturally increased somewhat, and servants’ quarters and garages were add 


Houses for office clerks 


é 
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) our cheaper housing we planned public and private services and structure 
ther; street lights and their cables, for example, being carried by the houses 
iselves. We used water spouts rather than down pipes. We had, of course, 
rreat advantage of framing our own byelaws. 
Ve designed not only government housing but, as needs became pressing 
demands clearer, various kinds of shops cum flats. ‘Vhe first big enclosure, 
arket square, consisted of shops in front and two floors of flats above, 
oached by rear access. ‘These were built, but very slowly, by the Government 
it was decided as the demands grew to provide instead shopping sites for 
with the rider that the occupants must build shop and flat, or booth, to 
idard plans and specifications. ‘The shop and two-roomed flat, kitchen, 
shroom, store and lavatory cost {1,200 and an incentive in price reduction 
given tor quick building. ‘These sites sold for high prices and there came 
siderable consumer reaction to the architect. | remember one old man who 
patiently for a day outside my office to implore me to make certain minor 
iations for his son’s premises. Our policy was to listen to criticism and where 
sible without prejudice to the whole design to take note of it. (We designed 
proved models of most of our houses.) The public built fast, but the difficulty 

trolling their construction was great and the cost of supervising the piece- 

il nature of the operations and the diversity of quality of contractors was 

linst it, also the Punjabi Bunia’s (or shopkeeper’s) disorderly powers ot 
rofchment—-tops of verandahs became repositories for boxes; our estate 
e was very hard put to it to maintain order! For the very poor we designed 
te-subsidized shops cum houses consisting of small shop and store, an internal 

irtvard and a two-roomed dwelling with a kitchen, washplace and w.c., 

the possibility of future additions behind erderly fagades when finances 
mitted, the State lending {400. We had with us always the knowledge 
round the town was a press of poor and homeless people, thousands of 

m, nmugrant labour and their camp followers, traders of all kinds, a threat 
lim and social disorder despite our five-mile perimeter control act. In fact, 
realization that any form of permanent structure with water laid on was tor 
majority an improvement on existing conditions made it difhcult to justify 
high standards ef our two-roomed minimum house. Yet we felt instinctively 
tin raising the standards of these government employees’ houses and lowering 
se of the higher income categories the government was right; and equally 
felt that this movement had gone far enough. 

\nlike Delhi or Mayfair, the lower-class houses were not designed with the rich 

it were approached from the point of view of the group. In what was the hom« 
the whole group many items were ‘extra’ to the individual house: the central 

een, the covered entrance way to the ‘village group’, as we called it, and the 
tailing of corner houses and connections. We also found that although 
imatically we could decide on an ideal aspect for houses, with the right com- 
omise between the needs for ventilation and shade, social requirements meant 
odifications of this, so that within a single group of houses there were many 


‘y slight divergences required from the basic design. 


= 
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The interiors of our houses were largely a series of rooms which, despit 
westernized labelling of our plans, as bedroom, living room, dining space, 
all, at any rate in the lower category houses, used as bedrooms at 
during those times of the year when indoor sleeping was preferred. 
customs of marriage and extended families at times fill the houses with 1 
guests, and it was recognized that our zoning laws of single family houses 
in an Indian setting, difficult to interpret because of the extended nature o! 
family. Interior decoration in the village is common and mud moulding 
painting usual but the permanent wall seemed to defeat these instincts. Inst 
in the cheaper houses, calendars were pinned up and occasional religious pri: 
It must be remembered that the houses were tenant occupied, not owned, a 
which there, as here, has an adverse effect on the pleasure and pride taken i: 
upkeep of house and garden. 

We tended, as time went on and public reaction became known, to pro 
more fittings with the houses. ‘The kitchens were insect-proofed and fitted wit 
food cupboards, shelving and fuel sheds. High level cooking was popular a: 
although electricity was out of the question for cooking to start with, 
incorporation of kitchens within the house was popular and there is no dou 
that the tendency, as elsewhere in the world, is towards occupier-run servant! 
housing. 

We were criticized for not having paid enough attention in our first desig: 
to the needs of security—barred ground floor windows and small windows « 
public fronts were required, and a place where things could be safely locked 
was a great need; much of an Indian’s wealth being in the form of jewellery. 

We used our own houses at Chandigarh as experimental places to see ho 
from locally available materials, we could furnish cheaply. We built brick seat: 
covering them with a thin screed of cement, and designed bamboo and string 
chairs and tables. Our architectural staff made many a useful piece of furnitu 
from grocer’s boxes, baskets and builders’ waste materials. We, and particula: 
Mr. Jeanneret and Mrs. Chowdarhy, an Indian member of our staff, design 
furniture; for example, chairs where the open cane seat was suspended fro: 
the arms, an individualized version of the great Indian swinging 
remembering how, in the dry heat, air movement helps to cool the body. 

We built in cupboards for clothes storage but discovered how simp 
are the clothing needs of a nation not guided by fashion. One day, opening t! 
built-in wardrobe in a house and finding it contained but two cloths, I was 


to think deeply about the clutter and complication of our western way of life 
From our future tenants we learned illuminating facts about traditional wa 
of living and in our earliest types of houses it was impressed upon us that 
must, for example, separate sweepers’ access to bathrooms and design for | 
extra privacy of the women of the house--a look at an early Type 9 house \ 
illustrate these points. So money went into passage ways and privacy-maki! 
grilles. The Indian customs of working low and of using squatting type latri: 
were impressed upon us, but as time went on we realized that customs we! 
changing rapidly and that when clients were offered a traditional or no! 
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Shops and flats 


iditional solution convenience, and not custom, tradition or taboo, most often 
lecided the preference. We had actually considerable difficulty in discovering 
hich customs would change rapidly and which would persist, a difficulty 
ccentuated by the fact that income differences did not reflect outlook, the 
ministers who occupied our most expensive houses dressing and living rather 
traditionally, whereas the secretaries occupying lower-grade houses lived almost 
ike westerners. 

Chandigarh has about six climates; cold, dust, rain, wind, wet or dry heat 
in turn, the overriding considerations, but intense heat and monsoon rain 
the main climatic problems. It is located near enough to the equator for 

small overhead projection to shade walls facing south, but to the west a big 

erandah or other sun shade is essential. ‘There are four main ways to shade 

vall—verandah, sunbreakers, adjustable louvre, jalli or grills, and all are in 
se at Chandigarh and their architectural character is exploited. In some, the 
iperintendent type of house by Maxwell Fry for example, the two-story street 


nt is marked by great rectangles of concrete jalli formed of small precast 


nerete units which, while linking the pairs of houses, give a magnificent and 
texture—which looks especially fine at night. In another variant of the 
me design where the houses have been grouped round a square, sunbreakers 
used to unite the whole side of a square so that the face of the building is 
eggcrate formation, some of the more important openings being picked out 
strong colour. These sunbreakers do not touch the main house wall behind, 
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Secretary's house 


and so no heat is transferred by convection and in fact the rooms are remarkal 
cool. Where possible we designed two (which in India becomes three with + 
open roof terrace) story housing. ‘This was partly to give an urban charact 
and partly because the higher the roof the cooler the room. Where we co 
atford additional room height we gave this to the upper rooms, the lower hay 
better insulation. ‘The use of the roof as a bedroom made us design caref: 
to prevent overlooking! 

One of the distinguishing features of nearly all the houses above the clerk gra 
is the barsati (a shaded area) and roof terrace—a flat roof has great point her 
it is certainly cooler at night. ‘The roof is a vast open-air room at night—ot' 
a starlight night. It is walled on four sides but with openings placed to al! 
the breeze to cross and cool the sleeper (any wall surface here becomes a radiat 
at night in the hot season). ‘The architectural difficulty in terraces of houses \ 
to give a good sky line since on the roof there is only need for a small shelte: 
sleep in case of rain and a protection for the stairhead. High cross walls betw: 
house and house where roofs are in use are, of course, essential for securi! 
The raised and pierced front parapet wall is probably the best answer, givi 
a level skyline, but the return ends of blocks were often difficult to handle 
raising the parapet walls on all sides rather expensive. 

In the upper category houses spacious, fine, wide verandahs and upper op 
air rooms have been provided where the ladies of the house will probably p 
many a pleasant hour talking and gazing at the ever-changing panorama of ' 
mountains. 
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he housing was the biggest and most complicated part of our programme. 
tried, and the chief engineer also tried, to organize the standardization ot 
ngs, kiln drying of timber, and mechanization of construction. I would 
ition that at one time our floor slabs were lowered by crane and that experi- 
ntal prestressed concrete beams were used. 

(hese attempts at wholesale organization were largely defeated by two factors. 
st the stranglehold of the existing Public Works set-up, which included 
ernment regulations for methods of purchase and competitive tendering so 
| that almost overwhelming resistance had to be overcome before new 
tices could be put into force; and secondly, the extreme cheapness of labour 


h made almost all mechanical inventiveness uneconomic. 
Where no previous system existed, as in the question of controlled planning, 
were able to create innovations. We made architectural zoning sheets fot 
sector, which enabled us to show visually and for all time what height 
size of house would be permitted on sites and where servants’ quarters 
{ outhouses could be placed. By this visual means, the zoning plan forming 


part of the deed of sale, the future of the zone was secured. 


We designed the landscaping of the housing areas with the help of 


\lr. Randhawa and others, the trees for the different housing areas being chosen 
wre for a difference of form than flower. ‘The principle was to give character 
nd shade by planting, and asymmetrical avenues were used in some Cases, 
pendent on aspect. The final picture of New Delhi is largely one of trees, but 
e fine avenues are often so similar that the visitor feels lost. 
lhe chief engineer started a great nursery and the government has planted 
the trees and hedges and grass of the upper category houses. We did designs 
vith theme and variation for gardens in all grades of housing and had passed 
tree preservation act. The lake which was to help provide irrigation water 
vas not built when we left and I do not know how much of all this has been 
ried out. 
On the important streets we imposed more inclusive architectural control 
ncluding the silhouette and in some cases the detail of the architecture. 
We also enforced standardization cf boundary wall designs, gates and number 
lates, even of dustbins and cowsheds. We insisted that designs of private 
irk must be by registered architects, a rather wide category, and in important 
reas by fully qualified members of the Indian Institute of Architects or men with 
juivalent qualifications, but our chief hope of influencing the design in the 
town was, we felt, by example; and this proved to be true, most of the private 
velopers copying—sometimes rather amusingly by forming a cocktail from the 
irk of all three architects—the detail to be found in government housing. 
India, however, will, I am convinced, create its own contemporary architecture 
nd I am reminded of a beautiful poem of Lawrence’s which seems to me to 
an augury for the future: 


Where the Hindus weave thin wool into 
long, long lengths of stuff, 
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with their slim dark hands and their 

wide dark eyes and their still souls absorbed 

they are like slender trees putting forth leaves, 

a long white web of living leaf, 

the tissue they weave, 

and they clothe themselves in white as a tree 

clothes itself in its own foliage, 

As with cloth, so with houses, ships, shoes, wagons 
or cups or loaves, 

Men might put them forth as a snail its shell, 
as a bird that leans 

its breast against its nest, to make it round, 

as a turnip models his round root, as the bush 
makes flowers and gooseberries. 

Putting them forth, not manufacturing them, 

and cities might be as once they were, bowers 


grown out from the busy bodies of people. 


rHE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Maxwell Fry and Miss Drew, for the 
interesting lecture you have given and the pictures which I am sure helped to pri 
to the audience something of the adventure through which India is going at 
present day. 

As you were speaking, Miss Drew, I was conscious of the fact that it is not eno 
to build houses, you also have to teach people to live in them, and you can onl) 
according to the way you have been conditioned through the centuries. So it 
going to be a long time before these houses are used in the proper way—lI mear 
say before people can adapt themselves to live in them. I find it very difficult to | 
in a flat myself. One can live on a tiny patch of earth, which is what the Indians h 
been doing for centuries, but when living is translated in scientific terms the prox 
of adaptation is slow. The main difficulty in India to-day is that whilst some of 
leaders are thinking and planning in scientific terms more related to the econo 
of the West, many people who have to take advantage of the houses, institutior 
schools, and so forth, now being built, are people who can only adapt themse! 
gradually to this new restricted way of life. 

In the old days in India there was never any privacy. Whether you lived 1 
mansion with many rooms, or a tiny house with much less accommodation, peo; 
did not have bedrooms. At night one’s bed was put outside if it was summer, in 
in winter, and no matter how large a family was, there was always room for a relat 
or guest. ‘The modern housing of to-day makes it exceedingly difficult for an Indi 
family to accommodate all their relatives and dependants, as Miss Drew has point 
out. This will take time to solve because, until greater facilities can be provided 
the State, the family in India will continue to be an unwieldy affair, many pers 
being compelled to find shelter under the same roof. New ways of living cann 
therefore, come as rapidly as we would wish. But this does not mean that everyh: 
in India is finding modern life hard. There is an increasing number of men and wom: 
especially in the larger cities, who live like their counterparts in other countri 

Listening to Miss Drew, I was reminded of a story that I heard in India the ot! 
day. It is probably grossly exaggerated, but it illustrates what Miss Drew was sayi! 
The story is about a frigidaire that was supplhed to somebody and got lost in tran 
and was not heard of for quite a while. There was some excitement and peo; 
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lered what had happened. The family to whom it should have been supplied 
they had not received it. Finally it was discovered being used as a cupboard to 


lothes in, as the family had never seen a frigidaire and did not know its use. 
emember some years ago when my father was building the house in which the 

now lives, he was very keen that there should be a common room for the 
estic staff. Everybody told him there was no use in having a common room, but 
is built, and it was like any other room of this type where people get together 
sit and read, and so on, in the West. Newspapers were supplied and there were 
rs and low stools, and it was made as comfortable as possible—but it was never 

The servants preferred to congregate in the kitchen. 

side by side with all this fine effort to get better living conditions in India, 
ave to learn how to live in the new conditions, and get used to restricting our- 
es and adapting ourselves to a way of life which, even in England, is still somewhat 
gn to the people who have grown up outside the towns. 
do not want anyone to think that I am criticizing; I am merely trying to accentuat 
point made about the difficulties which face the designers. I am sure that the tim 
come soon when people in India will learn to adapt their lives to the new con- 
ms which a changing economy is imposing on us all. I would, however, like to 
ire you, Miss Drew and Mr. Maxwell Fry, that I have heard nothing but praise 
it the work which you have been doing in India and I should like to thank you 
behalf of the audience and myself for a very interesting and instructive evening. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturers was carried with acclamation. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman of the Commonwealth 
smmittee): By your applause it is quite evident that you have enjoyed the remarkable 
| beautifully illustrated talk by the two very distinguished architects. Now I want 
| to join me in expressing our warm thanks to our Chairman, Her Excellency 
rs. Vijava Lakshmi Pandit. 
lhe Commonwealth Section of this Society is extremely grateful to Your Excellency 
coming here this evening, particularly at the present when we know how busy 
i must be. 
he members of the audience I think would be interested to know’ that 
er Excellency started her public service at the very early age of 32, when she was 
lected as Chairman of the Educational Committee of the Allahabad Municipal 
ard. She was elected two years later to the Assembly of the United Provinces; 
was President of the All-India Women’s Conference in 1940-42, and later becam« 
ce-President of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
| do not suppose anybody here would deny that Mrs. Pandit has done more than 
other woman to present to the world India’s case for self government and 
lependence. She also became the first ambassador of India to the U.S.S.R., later 
oming ambassador in Washington. 
| would like you to help me express our very warm thanks to Her Excellency for 
graciously presiding. The Commonwealth Section of the Society, Mrs. Pandit, 
ild like to offer you their very warm welcome in your new post as High 
mmissioner for India in London and we hope that your period of service will be 
ery happy one and that during that time you will spare us a few moments to com 
revisit us in this Society. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation and the meeting 
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GENERAL NOTE 


AWARDS FOR STUDENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


It has in the past been difficult for intending British students of electri: 
allied engineering to obtain details of the scholarships and other awards open to 
The need for a comprehensive guide in this matter has now been met 
publication of a booklet by the British Electrical and Allied Manufact 
Association, entitled Scholarships and other Awards available to British Stud: 
training in Electrical and Allied Engineering. Details of awards for study both at 
and abroad are given, and were prepared by the Beama Education Committe: 
booklet (price 1s ) may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Beama Ed 
Committee, 36 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


CITY AND GUILDS 


INSIGNIA AWARD 


IN TECHNOLOGY 


In the Journal of 28th November, 1952, it was noted that the City and Gu 
London Institute had announced its intention of establishing an Insignia A 
in ‘Technology. The purpose of this award was to provide a mark of distincti 
those engaged in industry who continued their studies, who combined with a 
practical training a knowledge of fundamental scientific principles of their indu 
and a capacity for leadership and administration. 

The second list of recipients of the Awards, which are conferred on the bas 
a thesis and interview, has been issued this month, following a meeting of the C: 
of the Institute in January, 1955. The Award was conferred upon nine candid 
bringing the total of City and Guilds Insignia Awards in this category to ninet 

Five special Awards have also been conferred by the Council of the Institut 
respect of the year 1955, to persons of distinction in their industry who, in 
early days, gained City and Guilds Certificates or equivalent qualifications. 

Since its inception the development of the scheme has been both steady 
encouraging, the standard of the Award having been maintained at the hig! 
envisaged by the Institute. Applications have continued to be distributed an 
all five of the main industrial groups (chemical, constructional, electrical, mechar 
and textile) into which the scheme is divided for purposes of administrat 
A gratifying feature of the progress of the scheme has been the appeai 
of candidates from various parts of the Commonwealth. 


OBITUARY 
SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 


We record with regret the death, in London, on tr1th March, of Sir Alexar 
Fleming, D.Sc., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., at the age of 73. 

Born at Lochfield, Ayrshire, Alexander Fleming received his early educatio: 
the village school and at Kilmarnock Academy. After further education at the Re; 
Street Polytechnic, and some years work in a shipping office, he entered St. M 
Hospital Medical School, winning the senior entrance scholarship in natural scic! 
He qualified in 1906, after a brilliant student career, and in 1908 obtained hon 
and was awarded a gold medal, at the M.B., B.S., examination of London Unive: 
In 1909 he became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1906 he begar 
assist Sir Almroth Wright in the inoculation department of St. Mary’s Hos) 
and this led to his taking up the study of bacteriology. 

A Captain in the R.A.M.C. during the First World War, he returned at its e1 
St. Mary’s. In 1928 he made his great discovery of Penicillin, although this wa 
perfected for some years, and was in the same year appointed Professor of Bacterio 
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University of London, the post being tenable at St. Mary’s. He was knighted 
44, and received innumerable other honours in recognition of his services to 
LC. 
took the Chair at a meeting of the Society in 1944, at which a lecture on Penicillin 
ead by Professor Sir Howard Florey, F.R.S., with whom he was jointly awarded 
‘Ibert Medal in 1946, for his ‘outstanding services to humanity by the discovery 
nicillin’. 


\ 


\NDREW AGNEW 


also record with regret the death, on 4th March, of Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., 
iging Director of Shell Transport and Trading Co., Ltd., at the age of 73. 
Andrew was educated at Holmcroft School, Greenock. He made his early 
in the Far East, and was Chairman of the River Craft Committee, Singapore, 
mandant of the Civil Guard, and a member of the Legislative Council of the 
ts Settlements. He later became a director or chairman of a number of petroleum 
panies, and was a chairman of the Petroleum Board. He was knighted in 1938 
\ndrew was elected a Fellow of the Society 1n 1933. 


OSEPH A. M. GYI 


We also regret to record the death, in Rangoon, on oth March, of Sir Joseph 
istas Maung Gyi, at the age of 84. 
Joseph was educated at Cambridge, and was called to the Bar by Gray’s Inn 
ne time a Judge of the High Court in Rangoon, he was from 1926 to 1931 a 
mber of the Executive Council of the Governor of Burma. In 1930 he acted as 
ernor for four months, being the first Burman to have held that office. He also 
at other times the offices of Forest Minister, and President of the Senate. He 
retired before the Japanese invasion, and was foremost of Burma’s elder statesmen 
that time. He enjoyed great popularity among the orthodox Burmans, and all the 
er communities, although himself a Christian. He was knighted in 1927. 
or Joseph was elected a Life Fellow of the Society In 1934. 


SHORT NOTES ON BOOKS 


LDING: THE EVOLUTION OF AN INDUSTRY. By P. Morton Shand, with drawings by 
Charles Mozley. Token Construction Co. Ltd., 1954. 15s 


"he chapters of this short book are headed: Stone, Cement and Concrete, Brick, 
Iron and Steel, Roofing, Chimneys, Windows, Stairs, Doors and Shutters, Partitions 

| Panelling, Water Supply, and Sanitation and Building Organization. It is illus- 
trated by drawings in the text. 


OUR AND PATTERN IN THE HOME. By Noel Carrington. B. T. Batsford, 1954. 30s 


(his is a companion volume to the author’s Design and Decoration in the Home. 
\fter an introductory chapter on colour in interior decoration, the problems raised 
ach room and the difficulties and advantages of particular colours are discussed. 
Chere are 31 coloured lithographs by Roland Collins and 57 photographs to illustrate 
text. 


} 


Less. By Frederick Roberts. Educational Supply Association, 1954. 5s 
‘his is one of the ‘how things developed’ series of the E.S.A.’s ‘Information books’. 
intended to give a simple account, for the use of schools, of the beginnings of 
less. The basic principles of the science are described. The author is a Fellow 
the Society. 
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VOLUME Ill. 30th March, 185 


EXHIBITIONS 


The members are reminded that the Seventh Exhibition of Inventions 
opened on Saturday evening next, with a conversazione of the members an 
friends, for which cards of invitation have been issued. A catalogue of the Ex! 
forms a supplement to this number of the Journal. On Monday, the Ex! 
opens to the public, and will remain open daily from ten till four o’clock 
at the end of the month of April. On the 23rd of May, the Collection of Ra 
Manufactured Animal Produce (Trade Museum) will be opened, with a pay 
Professor Solly, ‘On the Mutual Relations of Trade and Manufactures’ 


CHALON EXHIBITION 


The Council have great satisfaction in announcing that, in continuation ot 
plan of collecting for exhibition the works of our eminent English painters, as alread 
illustrated in the works of Mr. Mulready, R.A., and Mr. Etty, R.A., they are prep 
this season to exhibit, in the Society’s Rooms, with the kind assistance of Mr. Alt 
Chalon, R.A., the works of his esteemed late brother, Mr. John Chalon, R.A., together 
with a selection from his own works. 


(N.B.—-A paper by Mr. Robson Lowe, on Alfred Chalon’s portrait of Queen 
Victoria, will be published in the next issue of the Journal.) 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS Manchester Geographical S 
Parsonage, Manchester, 
apr. Engineers, Society of, at th ecological Wren : Impressions of Israel a 
wiety, Burlington House ; 
13 apr. Petroleum, Instit 
26 Portland Place, W.1 ’ 
‘ nsingtor Refining Methods for Maxi» 
Expedition t Production 


rHuRS. 14 apr. Electrical 
wineeT Institution of, Great Georg Savoy Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.n 
5.30 p.m. C. B. Townend and G. W Installation of Metal-Sheathed 
Wilkinson ome Hydraulic Aspects of S Supphorts 
Sewage osal = 
FRI. 15 apr. Geographical Society 
ton, S.W.7. 5 p.m. Cmdr 
Through the North-West 
, Mechanical Engineers, Institutior 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. G Y S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. J. S. Halliday 
irran tion by Reflection Electron Micr 
nitary Engineers, Institution of, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 6 p.m loyd ck OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Sanitary Engineerting—Sundr 
6 apr. Building Centre 
12.45 p.m. Film Show 
canted 


6 apr. Central Asian Soci . 
ocietv. Burlington House, Piccadi 
W. Seager The Yemen 


ruurs. 7 apr. Textile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, NTIL 7 APR. Sanitary Instit 
Manchester, 3. 7 p.m » Mars: Economics, Museum of Hygiene, 90 B f 

Technology and Rayon avin $.W.1. Exhibition: You Vers 
Attack Food and Endanger Health 


TUES. 12 aPR. Japan Society of London, at the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m NOW UNTIL 1 May. Imperial Instit 
Prof. W. G. Beasley The Historical Background to S.W.7. Exhibition of Loval 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance Her Majesty during the Royal 
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